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enjoys the ordinary civic liberty. At East London, he may not walk on
foot-paths, and the dependency of Transkei, he may not even enter. We
firmly believe that this reactionary policy is a direct result of Lord Milner's
Bazaar Notice in the Transvaal. Thereby, he let the world know that
the British Indian was not to receive common protection of his rights.
No wonder that the self-governing Colony of the Cape of Good Hope
quickly copied the example so far as it could.

Such is the difficult position at the end of the year for the British
Indian.   But sweet are the uses of adversity.   It damages more him who
inflicts it than him on whom it is inflicted.   A learned divine has said :
It is good for a man to suffer the adversity of this earthly life, for it brings him
back to the sacred retirement of the heart where only he finds that he is an exile
from his native home.

Rightly used, therefore, the adversity we find ourselves in should chasten
us and guide us aright. There is no cause for disappointment. Ours is
to work away in behalf of what we consider to be right and just and leave
the result to Him without Whose permission or knowledge not a blade of
grass moves.

If we may be pardoned for saying it, we believe that the community
has in Indian Opinion a friend and advocate that would not flinch. We
have endeavoured to the best of our ability to serve our countrymen and
believing, as we do, in the ultimate triumph of truth and justice and having
faith in the good sense of the British people, dark as the cloud appears
to be at present, we wish, with every hope of realisation, to our country-
men and all our other readers

A  HAPPY NEW   YEAR.
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In our last issue, we wrote about the present position -of Indian Opi-
nion. We also said that among those who work on it are three English-
men. With a view to giving the readers a clearer idea of the recent step
we have taken, we now propose to say who the three gentlemen are,
what risks they have taken in joining our press and why they have done so.
One of them is Mr. West.1 He is quite familiar with the work of
a printing press, having had one of his own in Johannesburg. It fetched
him a good income, and he had several hands working under him. When
Indian Opinion was in real trouble, he got ready within 24 hours, gave
l Gandhiji first met Albert West at a vegetarian restaurant in Johannesburg. Coming
of peasant stock from Lincolnshire, West had an ordinary school education. Later, he went
to work with Gandhiji at the Phoenix Settlement, of which his wife, mother and sister, Miss
Ada West, also became inmates. Was arrested during the passive resistance movement. Vide
Autobiography Part IV, Chapter XVI, et seq.